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A Letter to Owners of Cats ............... 

Mollie Whitefoot’s Vacation .............. 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ - Mtge 
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Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
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History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 ets. ... paper, 15 cts. 
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Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 8 pp. ....... 
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A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........... Free 
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Humane Stamps, in colors ................ $0.25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals’ Pennants........... — 25 ets. 


“Be Kind to Animals” Placard . 
Humane Education, a Handbook on Kind- 

ness to Animals, Reynolds . . cloth, $1.00 

The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. ‘Rowley, cloth, 35 ets. 
paper, 15 cts. 
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Humane Educ Parents and Teach- 

Picture Lesson Cards, each, 10 cts.; set of eight, 35 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals . . .$3.00 per 100 
Human Nature in Some Pets I've Had, 8 pp... 1.00 “  “ 
“Look at the Birds,” sermon by Dr. Jefferson, .30 “ “ 


Address to Boston Public Schools ......... ae 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 

God's Dumb Creatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 

Early Lessons in ‘Kindness or C ruelty 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “  “ 
The Coming Education .................. an: 3 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ............. ma 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 
“ho ae of Mercy, Humane Society, or 


. $1.00 per 100 
Pink star on blue ground, with 


gilt letters and border, one cent each .... 1.00 “ = “ 
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It is reported that the family whose little 
girl was dragged from the railroad track by 
their collie have refused a thousand dollars 
for the dog. There are many people who 
never think of their dog in terms of money. 


The Belgian League for the Protection of 
the Horse has been sued by the Society of 
Mines for having had publicly posted plac- 
ards protesting against the abuses of the 
horses in the mines. We congratulate the 
League. 


The popularity of the moving picture has 
done much to lessen the number of animal 
acts presented on the vaudeville stage. We 
have heard that it is purposed to film many 
animal acts. Jack London Clubs will every- 
where protest any evidences of cruelty in 
such scenes. 


It is estimated that even in the best con- 
ducted large zoos where range and expert 
attendants are provided a third of the ani- 
mals die each year, and in the smaller zoos 
the toll is much larger. Thank Heaven 
death is not denied the world’s suffering 
birds and beasts. 


Of the petition presented to the Secretary 
of State by the Anti-Steel-Trap League to 
insure a referendum upon this cruelty, the 
Secretary said it was the cleanest drawn pe- 
tition, as to the getting of signatures, ever 
called to his attention. This resulted chiefly 
from the efforts of the women’s clubs 
throughout the state in securing names. 


A correspondent sends us an editorial in 
a Cape Town (South Africa) paper telling 
of an effort being made there to make it il- 
legal to train animals to perform in public 
for entertainment. The author says ‘‘Men- 
ageries have already fallen low in the 
amusement scale and will no doubt die a 
lingering death, the animals suffering pro- 
gressively as their owners’ prosperity de- 
clines.” There is a Jack London Club in 
Cape Town. 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 


We Shall Get What We Want 


HAT is, what we really want. If it’s 
peace we can have it. If we simply keep 
talking about it and signing pacts, and dis- 
cussing the reduction of armaments, and 
then no one of the nations doing the talk- 
ing and the signing and the discussing is 
willing to take any risk in the name of, 
and in behalf of, peace, what’s it all going 
to amount to? It was years ago that Words- 
worth wrote: 
“Earth is sick 
And Heaven weary of the hollow words 
which states and kingdoms utter 
when they talk 
Of truth and justice.” 


We had hoped, and in spite of all we 
still hope, that the bitter lessons taught by 
the wreckage wrought by the diplomacy of 
pre-war days had been learned, and that 
earth and heaven were no more to feel the 
sickening effects of insincerity and pre- 
tense. But the facts of this very hour are 
casting heavy shadows upon hope’s slow 
burning candle. 

What must we think when Senator Borah 
tells us over his own signature that Great 
Britain is spending a thousand dollars a 
minute for armaments? And, what seems 
more incredible, that we, the United States, 
are spending even more for the same pur- 
pose. While England’s Premier, Mr. Mac- 
Donald, was here in this country talking 
with our President, and ever since, these 
two nations have been taking out of their 
people’s pockets, yours and mine, $120,000 
an hour for armaments. Again, he says, 
more men are under arms today than ever 
before in the world’s history. 

Who staggers under this appalling bur- 
den? All of us. Who wants war? Cer- 
tainly only the merest fraction of us, and 
even that fraction, if it really exists, 
wouldn’t dare admit it. Self-governing 
peoples! Is democracy a farce? We some- 
times think it is. 

The time has come for the people of this 
country, if they really mean what they say 
about war, to stand up in their boots like 
men and insist that when they say peace 
they mean it, going to the point of taking 
what Mr. MacDonald called the risks of 


peace instead of not daring to make a real 
gesture in its behalf until all the other 
nations are ready to do the same. Is the 
United States going to London to say to 
England, France, Japan, and the other gov- 
ernments represented, “We will not take 
the slightest chance of being unprepared 
for an attack upon us unless you will also”? 
Or are we going to say, “Whether you dare 
follow us or not we are going to prove the 
sincerity of our words about peace by strip- 
ping ourselves of no little part of the 
swords and guns we have worn at our belt. 
Now shoot if you want to”? Who has the 
remotest idea that anyone will? 


From the Institute of American 
Meat Packers 


HIS is the organization which repre- 

sents all of the great abattoirs of 
the United States, and with which the Na- 
tional Committee on Humaner Methods in 
Slaughtering have long been in communi- 
cation in trying to work out a plan to les- 
sen, as far as possible, the suffering of our 
food animals while being slaughtered. The 
Committee, after its conference with the 
officers of the Institute and witnessing the 
working of the experimental devices in the 
case of both cattle and swine last Septem- 
ber, reported their confidence in the sin- 
cerity of the Institute’s assurance that the 
plan agreed upon would be worked out as 
rapidly as possible. 

The following is the Institute’s reply to 
our last letter: “Developments which have 
occurred since you were here in September 
have been promising. The experimental 
installation at the Armour and Company 
plant is being operated regularly. Modifi- 
cations and improvements are being made 
in the light of experience in an effort to 
develop equipment that will answer fully 
the requirements of the industry. The ex- 
periments on hogs at the plant of Swift & 
Company also have been conducted regu- 
larly and the results have been promising. 

“Mr. Tefft plans to have soon a meeting 
of the Committee at which the progress 
made will be summarized. As soon as the 
Committee meeting has been held we shall 
write you further.” ' 
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Page 20 
To a Fur Scarf 


The trap jaws clanked and held him fast; 
None marked his fright, none heard his 
cries. 
His struggles ceased; he lay at last 
With wide uncomprehending eyes 
And watched the sky grow dark above 
And watched the sunset turn to gray; 
And quaked in anguish while he strove 
To gnaw the prisoned leg away. 
Then dawn came rosy from the East, 
But still those steel jaws kept their hold; 
And no one watched the prisoned beast 
But Fear and Hunger, Thirst and Cold. 
Oppressed by pain his dread grew numb. 
Fright no more stirred his flagging 
breath, 
He longed in vain to see him come, 
The cruel biped bringing death. 
Then through the gloom that night came 
One 
Who set the timid spirit free: 
“I know thine anguish, little son— 
So once men trapped and tortured me.” 


F. F. VAN DE WATER 


The Dancing Bear 


A London daily tells this story of one out 
of many dancing bears: 

Ringed and muzzled, she spent six years 
dancing at fairs before going on the films. 

There, owing to “the long hours beneath 
blazing lights, the inevitable cruelty of the 
discipline of tamed beasts,” she became irri- 
table and dangerous. As a result of the 
continual pulling on her ring, her nasal bone 
was broken. The barbarous cruelty was not 
yet ended. Another hole was to be made in 
her nose, another ring inserted. “Mourma” 
resisted this second operation for two hours, 
being vanquished only by ropes, chains, and 
chloroform. She died under the chloroform. 

Yet during these six years thousands of 
thoughtless people doubtless laughed to see 
this poor beast do her tricks. 


Mexican Chamber Ridicules Bill to 
Ban Bull Fighting 


From The Alhambra Post Advocate 


A storm of shouts and boos, sprinkled 
with laughter, greeted presentation in the 
chamber of Deputy Luis F. Sotelo Regil’s 
bill to purge Mexico of bull-fighting, cock- 
fighting and boxing. 

The cries were the Spanish equivalent of 
the American “throw him out,” and “throw 
the bill in the waste basket.” The reception 
was so noisy the secretary finally was forced 
to quit reading the bill which was turned 
over to a committee for study. 

The newspaper El Universal interviewed 
various members of the senate to obtain 
their reaction. Senator Isaac Diaz De Leon 
said Deputy Sotelo should be buried “stand- 
ing up” for his foolishness. Senator Esther 
Estrada said bull-fighting had made the 
Latin race courageous. 

Senator Gamio G. Caloca said all civilized 
peoples have games more or less barbarous 
from which they get bravery and strength, 
virility and gallantry. He added such games 
balanced culture in civilization and gave it 
necessary brutality. 

Deputy Sotelo told the press, prior to 
presentation of the bill he felt it his duty 
to present it inasmuch as he considered 
bull-fighting, cock-fighting and boxing spec- 
tacles which did not become a civilized 
country. 
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The Truth About Trained Animal 
Exhibitions 


ALFRED O. PHILIPP 


II 


OW for the “reps” or “snake pit.” 
It is a fact that the average per- 
former, the legitimate artist, includ- 
ing the actor, musician, acrobat, dancer, 
aerialist, vocalist, comedian, etc., is as little 
conversant with this branch of show busi- 
ness as the veriest yokel who strolls with 
mouth agape down the county fair ground 
or carnival midway. But as it comes prop- 
erly under the classification of “amusement 
enterprises” I propose to expose this in- 
credible beastliness herewith. 

First, the great majority of snakes in the 
carnival, ten-in-one, side-show, or “geek out- 
fit,” are never fed. I mean this literally. I 
am not presuming upon the readers’ unfa- 
miliarity with show business. 

When the side-show manager “frames his 
outfit” in the spring he orders a “den” of 
snakes from one of the numerous snake 
farms in Texas, probably from San An- 
tonio, Laredo, or Brownsville. Upon ar- 
rival they are unceremoniously dumped into 
a canvas pit where the “serpent enchan- 
tress” or “geek” entertains (?) with them. 
At night and during travel they are thrown 
into a wooden box. 

Now, very few snakes in such a state of 
captivity are “good feeders.” And forced 
feeding, with a syringe, requires more pa- 
tience, compassion, and knowledge of herpe- 
tology than these exhibitors possess. So the 
snakes languish and drag out their living 
death. Some of the more hardy specimens, 
strange to say, frequently survive the entire 
season. But after the first month or six 
weeks the weaker ones gradually succumb, 
one by one, and as they are found dead in 
the box or the pit they are thrown into a 
hole and covered, for it would never do for 
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the “natives” or “boobs” to see them—with- 
out paying admission. 

By midsummer the pit assumes a rather 
empty and forlorn appearance, and the ex- 
hibitor remits from ten to twenty-five dol- 
lars for another den, which usually suffices 
until the end of the season. Very rarely 
are they kept through the winter until the 
following season, for this unprofessional 
proceeding would entail needless expense in 
the provision of warmth and food. So why 
bother? Let them starve, its cheaper to buy 
new ones. The Mexicans who capture them 
down in the Texas chaparral only get 
twenty-five cents per pound, live weight, 
from the owners of the snake farms. 

The exception to this rule is the “big 
snake.” Most of these monster reptiles are 
either black-tailed pythons or rock pythons. 
They represent a considerable initial invest- 
ment, the price varying according to size, 
running up to four hundred dollars for a 
single snake. They are far too valuabie to 
lose, so they are fed. Not through humane 
motives, understand, but from monetary con- 
siderations. Some of them are “good feed- 
ers,” and voluntarily swallow the live chick- 
ens placed in their cages. Others are fed 
forcibly, a greased pig or rabbit, on the end 
of a long pole, thrust down the throat. 

Practically all the rattlesnakes exhibited 
are Texas diamond rattlesnakes (crotalus 
atrox) and are fixed (their venom rendered 
impotent) at the snake farms before being 
sent to the exhibitor. The most terrible 
method of “fixing” consists simply in sewing 
up the serpent’s mouth! Happily this method 
is almost obsolete, but is still occasionally 
practised by a human fiend who comes into 
possession of an “unfixed rattler.” 
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At a county fair in Iowa I chanced upon 
a side-show containing a snake pit in charge 
of a rather obese lady (?) “serpent enchan- 
tress.” I observed a writhing rattler ap- 
parently in great agony. Knowing that I 
was “in the profession,” this woman confided 
in me and deliberately showed me the snake. 
Its mouth was sewed up tight! It was 
slowly dying, unable even to drink. 

I sought the local Justice of Peace, who 
was on the grounds, as I knew him to be one 
of the Fair committee. He accompanied 
me to the side-show, and after gazing un- 
pityingly for a moment at the tortured rep- 
tile he simply spat in disgust, and remarked, 
to his everlasting shame: ‘Huh, it’s only a 
snake.” 


Well, every cloud has its silver lining, and 
the present depression in vaudeville tends to 
discourage the further production of animal 
acts. With the great majority of vaudeville 
theaters now playing “stage presentations” 
or talking pictures exclusively, there is at 
present little winter work for these acts ex- 
cept in the infrequent indoor circuses given 
under lodge auspices, ete. But in the sum- 
mer there is still ample work for animal ex- 
hibitions in parks, circuses, carnivals, and 
fairs. And should vaudeville ever revive 
we will have the animal act back again in 
all its brutality. 

Therefore, in conclusion, I can offer but 
one suggestion. The great majority of 
theater goers and amusement seekers are 
not fundamentally cruel or wilfully brutal. 
They simply don’t know. The public must 
be enlightened. 

I sincerely believe that if the general pub- 
lic actually knew of the inhuman cruelty in- 
volved in the production of animal acts they 
would revolt against them. And the astute 
theater manager, with his fingers constantly 
on the public pulse, would gladly bar them 
from his bills. For, let me assure you that 
the theater manager does not relish animal 
acts; they are noisy and smelly, and he 
merely plays them because of his conviction 
that the public enjoys them. 

So, in the final analysis, the question re- 
solves itself to public enlightenment, for 
without public approval the trained animal 
act can not successfully be legislated out of 
— The public must be told the 
truth. 


Medal for Rescuing Dog 


For risking his life to save a mongrel 
dog from drowning, William Jorgensen, 
sixteen, Arlington school-boy, has been 
awarded a medal by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, 

The dog broke through the ice on Ale- 
wife brook in Mystic parkway. The boy, 
using a ladder, crawled out on the thin ice. 
Despite the ladder, the ice broke and Jor- 
gensen got a ducking in the cold water, 
but he clung to the dog and brought it 
safely to shore. 


We certainly ought not to treat living 
creatures like shoes or household goods, 
which, when worn out with use, we throw 
away, and were it only to learn benevo- 
lence to humankind, we should be merciful 
to other creatures. For my own part, I 
would not sell even an old ox that had la- 
bored for me. 

PLUTARCH 
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From the Dog’s Point of View 


EDWARD E. WHITING 


could come to recognize the signifi- 

cance of the dog’s good opinion of him. 
Very likely if every man could be a dog for 
one day he might be a better man there- 
after; because he would for that one day 
have caught a new glimpse of the human 
race, and he might have seen in man what 
the dog sees in him, and what he rarely sees 
in himself from the man point of view. 

Not that man needs new flattery; nor 
would this capture of the dog’s view of him 
flatter him, even though it raised the human 
race in his estimation. As nearly as man- 
kind can grasp the dog viewpoint, it comes 
to this: The dog is the only created thing 
that looks on man as a god. We get this 
thought subconsciously, but twist it into a 
pleasant flattery. We are prone to like dogs 
because they like us. They “appreciate” us. 
So we feel very comfortable in their pres- 
ence. We like to be liked. As human beings 
we encounter or observe so much duplicity, 
so much hypocrisy, so much insincerity, that 
the plain loyalty and devotion of the dog 
soothes us. We find in the dog a nobility 
which we exalt, partly because of its essen- 
tial worth, but partly because it is in con- 
trast to much of human experience. 

But all this is not the explanation of the 
dog psychology. His devotion to mankind is 
something more than friendship. He catches 
in man the savor of immortality. He sees 
in man godlike qualities—more, he sees the 
summit of all things. 

If mankind recognized in himself this 
touch of godliness, would it dizzy him with 
self-worship? It should not; for what it 
means is simply that man has a soul, has 
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LADY ELIZABETH HOYT LINDSAY, THE CHARMING WIFE 
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BRITISH AMBASSADOR AT WASHINGTON the 


contact with eternal things, has a prospect 
of immortal life. It is this non-material 
quality that the dog sees in man. It is this 
sense of man’s touch with immortality that 
gives the dog his worship of the human race. 
If in our human experiences and conduct we 
kept ever in mind this thought of man’s pos- 
sibilities we might go more steadily towards 
the goal of life. 

When the unfortunate king of Poland, 
Stanislaus, wrote from his days of misery to 
his daughter, he ended his letters always 
thus: “ ‘Tristan,’ my companion in misfor- 
tune, licks your feet.” 

Now, man sees nobly faithfulness in these 
anecdotes, which attest the unwavering de- 
votion of a dog to his friend and master; he 
sees in this the thought that the dog regards 
his friend the same, whether in prosperity 
or in adversity. It is a noble thought—that 
the fall of material fortunes does not drag 
away the friendship of the dog. The late 
Senator Vest in an address to a jury once 
paid a notable tribute to this quality in the 
dog, and that tribute is often reprinted, as 
it should be. Few more beautiful tributes 
have been written, to man or beast. 

Yet we have always felt that mankind is 
somehow lacking in a complete understand- 
ing or interpretation of this dog-devotion. 
What the dog loves in man is not his ma- 
terial possessions; not always even his good 
qualities, for there are innumerable in- 
stances of what is called “blind” devotion of 
a dog for a master who illtreats him. That 
devotion is not blind; it is all-seeing. The 
dog has a sense of the immortal of man. 
There is a flavor of worship in his love. 

We marvel at the keen sense of scent in 
the dog. We marvel at 
his instinctive dislike 
for the enemy of his 
master. We find many 
things in the dog at 
which to wonder, these 
attributes of the dog 
being beyond and out- 
side of man’s possibil- 
ities. It is not incred- 
ible, then, that the dog 
sees behind the surface 
of man, and by his 
psychic comprehension 
scents the soul of man- 
kind, and worships it. 

So perhaps there is 
something peculiarly fit- 
ting, beyond the intent, 
in the fact that in Lam- 
beth church, in old Eng- 
land, one of the church 
windows holds the pic- 
ture of a man—and his 
dog. The tradition, which 
we may accept as his- 
tory, is that many years 
ago a bit of ground 
measuring something 
more than an acre near 
Westminster bridge was 
left to the parish by a 
pedler on condition that 
his picture with that 
of his dog should be 
forever preserved in 
stained glass in one of 
windows of the 
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church. That was back in 1504. The 
reason for this gift and for its conditions 
by the pedler was that, in his days of 
poverty he was passing through that part 
of the country when the dog stopped and 
scratched at a place in the field, and 
would not leave it. This pedler believed 
in his dog, and he investigated. He found 
gold buried where the dog was scratching. 
With a part of the gold he bought the piece 
of land, lived in the parish for the remain- 
der of his life, and at his death made the be- 
quest in which he remembered his dog. 

We think of dogs as children’s pets; that 
children are better for the example of loy- 
alty in the dog. That is good; but there 
comes a time long past childhood when man- 
kind turns to the dog with a deeper under- 
standing. Richard Nicolaus Roland Holst, 
an authority in art, of Holland, in a notable 
essay on the dog and his relations to man, 
says: “When, advancing in years, you are 
getting more self-contained and apt to turn 
away from the world; when the autumnal 
silence, though by no means wintry decay, 
within you makes you incline to a peace too 
easily gained; then the moment has come 
for you to have a dog.” 

Most men before they have come to this 
autumnal silence have stored away in their 
minds and hearts memories of dogs they 
knew as children; most of them have read 
something of the rich literature of dogs and 
their fidelity to man, and so there is in the 
yearning for a dog then something of man’s 
rather forlorn reaching into unrecallable 
youth, some effort to recapture an early 
faith. 

There is no dumb animal from which man 
cannot learn something; we call them 
“dumb” because they cannot speak our lan- 
guage, but there is a thought in the fact 
that they can convey ideas and arouse un- 
derstanding without the use of words. You 
may see in a dog’s eyes things which are be- 
yond the poor power of words. It may be, 
in the larger scheme of things, that our hu- 
man use of language is an evidence of men- 
tal dumbness, that we resort to words be- 
cause we cannot otherwise express our emo- 
tions and desires. We boast of the advance 
of civilization. We boast that of all created 
things mankind is the only one which year 
by year, century by century, has improved 
himself and made progress. Perhaps we are 
mistaken. 

The dog sees in man the essential posses- 
sion—the chance for immortality—and wor- 
ships it. This attribute of humanity has not 
changed with the years. 

The fundamental things of life do not 
change. The fidelity of the dog is funda- 
mental. There is a reason for all facts. 
There is a reason for the faith of dogs in 
man. When man wins a complete realiza- 
tion of the responsibility which that faith 
suggests, he will be more worthy of it, and 
more worthy of his own life. 


The Right Way to Shoot 


A contributor to Our Dumb Animals, in 
submitting a photograph, adds this com- 
ment: “I love to shoot a revolver, and have 
had it as a hobby for years, but am proud 
to say I never practised on an innocent liv- 
ing creature.” 

Place not thy crushing foot on the ant; 
Injure none, even as much as the hair of a 
head. BRAHMAN (Hindu poet) 
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Prize Essay in Mass. S. P. C. A. Contest 


ELEANOR S. MANN, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“Keep Off the Street”’ 


N answer to the question, “How hu- 

manely and at the same time effectively 
can a dog be trained to guard himself from 
injury by the automobile,” I know no better 
reply than to teach the dog to keep entirely 
off the street except when his master is 
crossing, and then come to “heel.” At the 
risk of being too personal I’ll give a brief 
account of my experiences along this par- 
ticular branch of dog-training. 

I live in the heart of a large city, and at 
first lived on a street-car line, with some- 
thing like six lines of cars running day and 
night, to say nothing of a constant stream 
of speeding automobiles. At that time I 
had a little black mongrel dog that was 
ever my constant companion and chum. I 
was all too careless about him though, and 
on a day that even now it hurts to think 
about, my little dog was run down and 
killed by a street car. At the time I vowed 
that if I ever had another dog he was go- 
ing to be trained to keep entirely off the 
street and out of the way of all motor ve- 
hicles. 

Some time after I bought a collie puppy. 
He was about six weeks old at the time, but 
I decided that it was none too soon to start 
his education. Of course, as every dog 
owner realizes, — or ought to realize — be- 
fore a dog can be trained to do anything at 
all difficult, he must be trained to obey 
such simple commands as, “come here,” 
or “heel.” This is easily taught with a little 
patience and a pocket of meat scraps or 
cooky bits to serve as rewards. 

When my puppy had mastered this, I 
next taught him to “stop” at command. 
This is easily done by taking the dog out 
on a long leash or rope, and letting him 
run ahead. Then at the command, “Stop,” 
pulling him quickly to a standstill, and, 
when he begins to grasp the idea, reward- 
ing him each time. 

I then began the more difficult task of 
training the dog to avoid the street. I 
don’t think one could train a dog to avoid 
automobiles, for one can’t reason with him 
to the extent of making him understand 
that an automobile would hurt him if it 
struck him, except by actually running into 
him with a car. Even then, if one did it 


softly enough so as not to actually injure 


the dog, it would very likely have no effect 
beyond a temporary scare, and might be 
regarded as.a rough game. By training 
him to keep out of the street, however, one 
not only does away with the likelihood of 
the dog’s being run over, but it prevents 
him from starting that fascinating, and so 
often fatal, trick of chasing cars and biting 
at the tires. So I started on my dog’s 
training. 

Every time I went out walking with him, 
I took him at first on a long leash. I paid 
no attention to him, allowing him to wan- 
der freely within the leash’s radius until 
he started to walk out in the street. I im- 
mediately pulled him off the road, and 
going up to him I held him by the roadside 
and just off the road, while I said several 
times, slowly and firmly, “Not in the street,” 
meanwhile pointing to the road. At every 
street crossing I pulled him close beside 
me, repeating “heel,” as we crossed. Shortly, 
he would range alongside of me of his own 
accord. Next I took him off the leash on 
our walks. Here his knowledge of “stop,” 
came in, for whenever he put even so much 
as a foot in the road, I called, “stop,” and 
going up to him repeated, “No, not in the 
street,” emphasizing the words, “not,” and, 
“street.” He soon began to catch on, and 
when I said “street” to him he drew back 
from the road and avoided stepping off the 
pavement. For each time that he showed 
a knowledge of what was required of him 
I rewarded him with an animal cracker 
(his favorite dainty) and patted him, 
praising his action (dogs are inordinately 
fond of praise). 

After a remarkably short time he had 
learned so well that without a word from 
me, he came to, “heel,” on the street cross- 
ings, and, when to test his knowledge I 
would throw his ball or a stick into the 
street, he would dash to the curb, stop so 
suddenly he skidded, and stand there look- 
ing back at me and waiting for me to go 
out on the forbidden territory and get his 
ball back for him. I often tested him by 
going into the house and leaving him loose 
outside, and, though I was nowhere in 
sight to see him if he cared to do wrong 
(at least he thought as much) I have seen 
him go to the very edge of the sidewalk 
and stand there watching a couple of dogs 
playing across the street, yet never so 
much as putting a paw down off the pave- 
ment as long as I watched. 

I see no reason why this simple lesson 
shouldn’t work with any dog, no matter 
how heedless. It only takes patience and 
thoroughness, and I know that in my case, 
living as I do on a crowded thoroughfare, 
it has saved me another irreparable loss 
such as I experienced at the tragic death of 
my first little pal. 


In December mockingbirds were reported 
from Winchester, Roxbury, Edgartown, 
Holyoke and Falmouth, Mass., and Ban- 
gor, Maine. This bird, reported previously 
as having special quarters arranged for its 
convenience, has survived weather with the 
temperatures below zero, showing that 
food is the important factor in the survival 
of southern birds in winter. 

Dr. JOHN B. May 
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Riches and Riches 


PAULINA Z. BRUNT 


When I get rich I’m going to have 
A wonderful horse to ride, 
He'll be as black as a coaling ship 
And as restless as the tide. 
But if I should get richer than rich 
My horse shall a chestnut sorrel be, 
And his mane and his tail shall wave on 
the gale, 
As he gallops the hills with me. 


Why should riches bring me a horse 
That is black and restless too? 

And why should riches-on-riches bring 
Me a horse of chestnut hue? 

I can gallop away on my dusky nag 
In a dress of black sateen, 

And all I will need is a ribbon or two 
To feel like a gypsy queen. 


But when I on my silver-dappled steed, 
With his crested head held high, 

Ride forth on the open roads of men 
Or where paths wind up to the sky, 

On the open road or wind-blown hill 
I may ride as free and hard, 

But my habit must be of ’broidered gold, 
And his trappings silver-starred. 


We have only to look, too, at early Chinese 
paintings to see with what absorbed interest 
animals and birds were watched by the ar- 
tists of old; and the worship of certain ani- 
mals and birds in old civilizations, though it 
arose perhaps rather from fear or fashion 
than from affection, may be taken as a sign 
of a highly developed consciousness towards 
them. No! our modern sentiment towards 
animals is not parvenu. Nor is it excessive. 

. The love for animals aids and abets a 
general benevolence. JOHN GALSWORTHY 


South African Ostriches 
A. DURSTON 


HESE noble birds, once cultivated for 
the sake of their feathers, are no 
longer of much value commercially, because 
their feathers have, to a great extent, ceased 
to be fashionable. In Namaqualand they 
run wild, and have lately been the object 
of man’s baleful attentions. During the 
past few months millions of dollars’ worth 
of diamonds of the first water have been 
discovered a few yards from the beach and 
the Government has appropriated a consid- 
erable area as a State diggings, which is 
barred to prospectors. It has been found, 
however, that the wild ostriches, with their 
well-known fondness for bright objects, fre- 
quently swallow the precious stones. These 
birds are, therefore, now hunted for the 
contents of their gizzards. A well-known 
big-game hunter not long ago killed two 
ostriches and obtained from one 53, and 
from another 17, pure white stones, of great 
value. The influx of population to the Na- 
maqualand diamond fields has frightened 
away many of the ostriches into the adjoin- 
ing deserts of the Kalahari and Ovambo- 
land, and the native tribes of these parts 
quickly found out that the ostriches, in ad- 
dition to their value as provisions, offered 
another and more profitable return, as Eu- 
ropeans were only too anxious to buy the 
stones which were found in the gizzards. 
Man’s lust for wealth once again turns 
to the disadvantage of God’s dumb crea- 
tures. 
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Future Provision for Animals 
L. E. EUBANKS 


ONCE knew a family of six, five of 

whom detested dogs while the sixth was 
very fond of all animals. They lived on a 
farm and had a dog, but his life would have 
been a hard one indeed but for the protec- 
tion of that one humane person. 

That dog’s welfare, for his comparatively 
short lifetime, was assured. But there will 
be countless other dogs requiring champions 
after that entire family has passed on. The 
only way to insure humane treatment for 
dumb animals in coming generations is to 
instil the proper attitude in the growing 
children of today. 

A writer of broad mind and sympathetic 
heart has said that the greatest help in the 
development of a child is the inculcation of 
a loving and protective interest in others. 
The swiftest and surest way to instil gen- 
uine love and care in a child is by giving it 
a living dependent for whose happiness and 
welfare the child must learn to feel himself 
responsible. 

An animal pet will call forth more love, 
sacrifice and responsibility in the child (if 
the parents teach the child to treat the ani- 
mal with love rather than abuse) than can 
be done by any other means. 

To take the part of the weak and helpless 
is always the mark of a noble being. The 
greater the need the grander the deed. Hu- 
manity sympathizes with humanity in dis- 
tress, and so it should ever be; but it is a 
hollow sort of humanity that can pass heed- 
lessly by the pleading of hungry eyes search- 
ing dumbly for shelter, food, or friend. 

People are much concerned these days 
over the thoughtless, heartless conduct of 
the young. If in early childhood the affec- 
tions and protective instincts of little chil- 
dren can be aroused and cultivated by so 
simple and beautiful a thing as the care of 
pets, in a few years we might have a pop- 
ulation singularly free from the indiffer- 
ence and cruelty that now exist. 
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The Welcome Chickadee 


EGBERT WALLACE, JR. 


T the approach of winter most of our 

summer friends will be leaving for the 
South. However, their places will be filled 
to a certain extent by the winter birds. 
Among these will be that popular little 
chap, the chickadee. 


During the spring and summer the chick- 
adee withdraws from the public view into 
the damp woods and woodland swamps 
where the insects are most plentiful. Here 
early in the spring he gives up his friendly 
habit of flocking and takes up his family 
cares. A cozy nest of hair, fur, and bits of 
bark is used to line the excavation in a tree 
which he may be lucky enough to find or else 
laboriously construct. During the months 
when the young ones are growing one must 
be sharp indeed to see Mr. Chickadee or his 
wife quietly and busily getting insects. 

During the fall, however, one may find 
flocks of these birds scattered through the 
woods, calling cheerily back and forth. 

But it is in the winter that one becomes 
most acquainted with this gay little fellow. 
Induced by the abundance of food in the 
now nearly forsaken orchards, he can be 
found by the dozens, dangling like acrobats 
under an outstretched twig, standing on the 
cone of some tall pine tree, or swinging head 
downward from some high trapeze. He is 
constantly hunting for food or calling to the 
others of the flock. How delightfully he and 
his busy friends break the muffled midwin- 
ter silence with their cheerful calls. With a 
thick coat of fat under his soft gray feath- 
ers, the winter has no terrors for him. 

Chickadees are wonderfully inquisitive 
and tame, perhaps the tamest birds we have. 
Patient people who know how to whistle up 
these little spirits can induce the chickadees 
to light upon their hands. 

To some winter is a dreary, dismal season, 
but to me it would be far drearier, far more 
dismal if it were not for the happy-go-lucky 
chickadee. 
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No in the 


This is what its promoters say. Over 
against their claim here is the following: 
At Vernal, Utah, Cliff Helm, professional 
rider and roper, while bulldogging a steer, 
broke its neck. In this gentle handling of 
the poor creature he had his own shoulder 
broken and was taken to the hospital suf- 
fering from concussion of the brain. We are 
glad the unfortunate steer will never be 
bulldogged again. Death came as its de- 
liverer from its cruel tormentors. 


The Philippines 


Our readers have seen in our magazine, 
from time to time, reports of the extraordi- 
narily fine work done through the co-opera- 
tion of our American Humane Education 
Society in the Philippines, especially in Ce- 
bu. We have just received from the secre- 
tary of the Cebu S. P. C. A., Mrs. Edmonds, 
an account of the results of investigations 
made by the Society relative to the trans- 
portation of cattle. The story is pitiful al- 
most beyond words. We refrain from re- 
producing it. The only comfort to be found 
after reading it is that there is a society 
there doing all in its power to stay the 
hands of ignorance, indifference, and cruelty 
and show the better way to deal with these 
wholly helpless animals. Who shall meas- 
ure the suffering saved the animal world 
since humane societies came into being? 
Still there are yet vast sections of the world 
that are the habitations of cruelty. 


The Cat and the Blind Dog 


The president of the Palm Beach Animal 
Rescue League told the following story to a 
friend of ours and vouched for its truthful- 
ness: 

During the hurricane that swept over 
Palm Beach some time ago the shelter was 
wrecked. The only animal really lost, how- 
ever, was a canary. The caretaker at the 
League, having noticed a cat every day 
making three or four trips to what appeared 
to be a little island, always with something 
in her mouth, finally followed her. Imagine 
his surprise when he discovered that she 
was carrying food to a poor old blind dog 
which the League had taken in before the 
storm. If thine enemy hunger, feed him. 
Perhaps the cat would not have obeyed that 
injunction but she did not forget her friend 
in need. 


OUR 


Time to Act 


HE annual season for slaughtering 
deer in Massachusetts has come and 
gone. This year the State gave the hun- 
ters, men and boys and women, good shots, 
bad shots, hunters who would only shoot to 
kill and so-called hunters who would shoot 
even if they knew they would only wound, 
two weeks to kill and wound. No man will 
ever know how many were killed. Not 
every man with a gun is honest enough to 
report his kill. No one will ever know how 
many thieves with motor cars kill before 
and after the season and escape detection. 
The letter which follows is so strong in 
its protest that whether we are in accord or 
not with its every line we print it in full. 
It has appeared in several papers of the 
State. 


The deer hunting season lately closed has 
presented the usual sad cases of barbaric 
inhumanity toward the wild creatures. Sun- 
day, Dec. 1, a day before the law was off, 
a deer ran panic-stricken into the town of 
Sturbridge. A portion of the creature’s 
face had been shot away. He became en- 
tangled in the meshed wire of the henyard 
on the Martel place, and was there beset 
by a house-dog. With such strength as re- 
mained to him, the deer finally broke 
through the entanglement and made down 
the hill across the lawn of the Whittemore 
estate still bleeding pitifully—and the yelp- 
ing house-dog still hot on his traces. He 
wearily pulled himself through the miry 
brook and as wearily dragged himself 
through the easterly section of the town 
toward Walker Mountain, there to die mis- 
erably, probably, in one of the swamps of 
that rock-built region. 

I mention this case for two reasons. First, 
but secondary in importance, to show the 
fact that the shooting of deer begins in this 
section from two to four days before the 
season opens. Second, for the purpose of 
calling attention to the fact that the case 
is but one of many similar that occur here- 
abouts every year when the deer shooting 
season comes upon us. 

The case must, perforce, be typical of 
what is going on all over the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts during each deer 
season. To every man or woman who 
pauses to reflect, deer hunting as now prac- 
tised here must appeal as the most hideous 
of the blood-sports. It is ghastly. It is 
below the humane level on which it was 
nine hundred years ago, when William the 
Conqueror and his Court diverted them- 
selves by seeking out the wild deer in the 
New Forest of England. Then the weapon 
was the bow and arrow. The deer were 
driven by stag-hounds. If you were of Wil- 
liam’s hunting party, you made, probably, 
either a clean kill or a clean miss. If, per- 
chance, you wounded a deer, the stag- 
hounds were at the quarry’s heels to run 
it down. His terror and suffering were 
soon ended. 

What is the inference from this case and 
others like it? It is that the use of buck- 
shot—that is, nine small bullets to a charge 
—should be prohibited. The deer-hunter 
should be made to use a single ball. And 
as a further humanitarian measure, the 
use of hounds in the taking of deer should 
be permitted—nay, insisted upon. Then, 
when a deer is wounded, he will be soon 
found and his misery ended. 
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Deer hunting as now practised in Mas- 
sachusetts is a hark-back to the barbarism 
of the Dark Ages. It is not sportsmanship, 
but assassination. When a deer hears the 
cry of hounds behind him, he knows the 
hunt is on and has due warning to look 
out for himself. Under conditions as now 
tolerated the deer finds himself the victim 
of so many men and boys hiding in thickets 
and behind fences to shoot him down. Fair 
play is the essence of good sportsmanship, 
and there is little fair play in deer hunting 
as practised in Massachusetts today. 

Personally, I have no quarrel with the 
man or woman who gets a thrill, or a kick, 
as the turn of language of the present has 
it, out of shooting a deer, so long as the 
killing is made swiftly and suddenly. For 
my own part, however, I should get about 
the same kind of reaction, or “kick,” I 
fancy, from mangling one of these crea- 
tures with a shotgun, that I should from 
stepping into a schoolyard and bowling 
over with a charge of buckshot some baby- 
eyed little girl of five or six years. 

The humanitarian-minded men and 
women of Massachusetts should rise in a 
body and see to it that this session of the 
Legislature passes a law prohibiting the 
use of buckshot, and permitting the use of 
hounds in taking deer. Either this or else 
a law putting an end to the hideous cruelty 
of the slaughter as now carried on year 
after year in the Commonwealth, by a ban 
on the shooting of deer altogether. 

FREDERICK BUCKLIN 

Sturbridge, Dec. 24. 


To Save a Cat 


Near Franklin, Massachusetts, last 
month, to avoid hitting a cat which was 
crossing the road, the driver of an automo- 
bile crashed with his car into a telephone 
pole. One man was killed and two others 
seriously injured. It was a sad affair, but 
all honor to the man who tried to save the 
lowly life of a cat. There are all too few 
drivers on the road who even make the at- 
tempt. 


If you go to Paris, look up Mme. Maury, 
president of the Jack London Club of that 
city, 14, Rue Fromentin (IX). She is doing 
a splendid work. Help her financially. 


MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A. IN THE COURTS ° 
Convictions in December 


For working a horse that was unfit for 
labor and abandoning it after it had dropped 
exhausted in the road, a defendant was 
found guilty; fined $25 and given three 
months to pay the fine. 

Failing to provide proper shelter for two 
horses, twelve hogs, two cows and three heif- 
ers, plea of nolo, fine $30. 

Cruelly transporting twenty pigs, $25 fine. 

Non-sheltering hogs, fine $25. 

Non-feeding horse, fine $50. 

Cruelly beating dog by shooting, defend- 
ant (juvenile) was convicted, sentence sus- 
pended pending examination of boy. 

For non-sheltering his hogs, defendant 
was found guilty and put on probation for 
six months. 

Non-feeding horse, fine $25. 

Non-sheltering horses, two months in 


House of Correction, sentence suspended six 
months. 
Failure to provide proper food, drink, 
shelter and protection from the weather for 
one horse, four cows, one heifer and one hog, 
fine $100, sentence suspended for two years. 
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Legislative Committee. 


MONTHLY REPORT 


Miles traveled by humane officers 10,914 
Cases investigated ............. 640 
Animals examined.............. 5,747 
Number of prosecutions......... 12 
Number of convictions.......... 10 
Horses taken from work........ 53 
Horses humanely put to sleep... . 132 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............. 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 
36 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the will of Lucy Hathaway of 
Duxbury. 

The American Humane Education Society 
has been remembered in the will of Orrin W. 
Cook, of West Springfield. 


January 14, 1930. 
New Bound Volumes 


New bound volumes of Our Dumb Ani- 
mals, containing the twelve numbers from 
January to December, are ready for deliv- 
ery. A complete humane library of 192 
pages, with 150 attractive illustrations. 
Price, $1.25, postpaid to any address. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 
. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
H. SCHNEIDER, v..p., Ass’t Chief 
. F. SCHROEDER, b.v.m. 
. M. EVANS, p.v.s. | 
3. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
G. HALL, b.v.M. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 
Di P y for A 2. J | 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, | 
Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, from 11 to 1. | 
| 


QO 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR DECEMBER 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 620 Cases 1,666 
Dogs 477 Dogs 1,371 
Cats 126 Cats 278 
Horses 10 Birds 14 
Birds 2 Rabbit 1 
Sheep 2 Coati 1 
Foxes 2 Goldfish 1 

Monkey 1 
Operations 490 
Hospital cases since opening Mar 1, 
Dispensary Cases................ 168,767 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 


MISS HELEN W. POTTER, SECRETARY OF THE WOMEN’S 
AUXILIARY, MASS. S. P. C. A.. GREETS THE FIRST 
COMER AT THE HORSES’ CHRISTMAS TREE 
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Horses Have Christmas Tree 


HRISTMAS brought its meed of cheer 

and comfort to many of the work- 
horses that are yet economic and essential 
factors in the city’s busy lanes of traffic 
and transportation. Continuing its custom, 
which was started fifteen years ago, the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. distributed sev- 
eral hundred dinners to these faithful and 
deserving workers in Post Office Square, Bos- 
ton, on the day before the holiday. Officers 
and employees of the Society prepared the 
feed for the animals in mixed and well-bal- 
anced portions, while scores of volunteer 
assistants counted it a privilege to help in 
serving it. 

It is the one rare and agreeable oppor- 
tunity for the real friends of the horse to 
greet him at his work with a good dinner, 
savory and sustaining, and supplemented 
with a kindly pat and word of appreciation 
and encouragement. 

In the most advantageous public square 
available, in the heart of the city, and near 
to the main arteries of equine traffic only 
can this popular, humane, holiday feature 
be so successfully held. Its true signifi- 
cance is here visibly demonstrated. While 
hundreds of men, women and children may 
actually participate in a unique Christmas 
celebration, thousands of human eyes at 
office windows and from adjacent sidewalks 
are looking on the scene with expressions of 
undoubted approval. 

Drivers and their helpers were treated 
to hot coffee, doughnuts and sandwiches 
and the Society’s truck carried bags of feed 
to the horses used by 
pedlers in the market dis- 
trict. 

The Horses’ Christmas 
Tree is perhaps one of 
the best object lessons in 
the “Be Kind to Animals” 
movement, which now 
has its devotees almost 
everywhere. Far more 
than any service to the 
horses, however, the 
significance of it all to 
the public. It is a wit- 
ness to the claims upon 
us of all animal life for 
just and kind treatment, 
and an expression of our 
gratitude and obligation 
to them. 


She: “I’ll have to send 
my pet cat to the hospi- 
tal. I wonder how much 
they charge.” 

He: “So much purr, I 
suppose.” 


More friends are 
needed to endow stalls 
and new kennels in the 
Angell Memorial Animal 
Hospital. Payment of 
thirty-five dollars for a 
kennel or seventy-five 
dollars for a stall will 
insure a plate marked 
with the name of the 
donor. Terms of perma- 
nent endowment of free 
stalls and kennels will be 
given upon application. 
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KINDNESS, JUSsTIC 
\ AND MERCY TO 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies see back 
cover. Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 
Joun R. Macomser, President of Harris, Forbes and Com- 
pany 
Cuarves G. Bancrort, Director of the First National 
Bank of Boston 


CuarRLes E. Rogerson, President of the Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company 
Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 
Foreign Corresponding Representatives 

Chile 
Mrs, Jeannette Ryder ............ Cuba 
Anthony Schmidt ................ Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo............... Ecuador 
Leonard T. Hawksley ..... .. Italy 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé .... . Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton . .. Madeira 
Dr. A. T. Ishkanian...............Mexico 
Philippine Islands 


Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 


Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 

Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 


Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 


Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Our Humane Education Work 


Few of our readers, we are confident, 
realize how large a service we are render- 
ing in the field of humane education. Here 
is just an ordinary month’s report from our 
field workers in several states: 


Miles traveled 6,994 
Talks in schoolrooms 396 
Junior humane groups formed 214 
Children reached 25,266 
Addresses to adults 39 
Number of adults present 3,417 


This says nothing of all the correspon- 
dence carried on, of the literature distrib- 
uted, and what our Society is doing in hu- 
mane education in other lands such, for ex- 
ample, as Syria, where we have had a paid 
worker for some years, of co-operation with 
the Parent-Teachers Association and vari- 
ous missionary societies in several foreign 
lands. 


We have the authority of Carl Schurz, 
in his great essay on Lincoln, that the’ first 
composition written by the boy, Abraham, 
was on the subject of preventing cruelty 
to animals. 
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What the Negro Thinks 


HIS is the title of a book recently from 

the press by Dr. Robert Russa Moton, 
Principal of Tuskegee Institute. It is a 
clear, thoughtful presentation to all who 
will read it of what lies in the back of the 
head of the Negro as he faces day by day 
the facts of life in this land of ours. Think 
he must and think he does. But what he 
thinks few of us not members of his own 
race know. Many of us think we know. 
Only rarely, however, to one of us is the 
veil parted that lets us see what the reac- 
tion of his mind is to these facts as they 
confront him. Dispassionately and without 
bitterness Dr. Moton reveals, as far as 
words can reveal, the thoughts and feelings 
that stir within the Negro’s soul, met as 
he is at nearly every turn by the discrimin- 
ation made against him by reason of his 
color. Reading this book one can scarcely 
fail to realize that, denied, as he is, so 
many of the rights and privileges guaran- 
teed him by the Constitution under which 
he lives, his patient endurance of his wrongs 
witnesses to traits of character far more 
Christian than the most of his white breth- 
ren show. 

Dr. Moton’s hope for the future lies in 
his confidence that by his own efforts the 
Negro in time will prove himself so worthy 
of his rightful place as an American citi- 
zen that he will be judged by the world 
around him as all other men are—his edu- 
cation, his character, his culture, meaning 
the same for him as for all others, so mak- 
ing his own contribution to the future of 
American civilization. Heaven hasten the 
day when the manhood and womanhood of 
the Negro shall count for as much among 
his fellows as if he had never suffered from 
the white man’s power to enslave and 
wrong! Alas that in these days when one 
amendment to the Constitution is being de- 
clared so supremely sacred that any disre- 
gard of it is almost an act of treason, none 
of our “great patriots” have a word to say 
for the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments. Are these less sacred? 


General Smuts 
That distinguished South African states- 
man, General Smuts, has just now at this 
writing arrived in New York. He is an out- 
standing personality in the ranks of those 
who would see war forever outlawed. His 
integrity, frankness and sincerity are above 
question, a statesman to whom the interests 
of the nations of the earth are of vastly 
more importance than personal aggrandize- 
ment. We shall never forget his memorable 
words uttered soon after President Wilson’s 
return from France: “It was not President 
Wilson who broke down at Paris but hu- 
manity,”—a statement we have long be- 

lieved history will corroborate. 


From One of Our Workers 


F. Rivers Barnwell, of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been for several years in the 
service of our American Humane Educa- 
tion Society working largely in colored 
schools and colleges, he himself being an 
able and educated colored man. From an 
address delivered, and reported in the Texas 
Standard, the organ of the Colored Teach- 
ers State Association, we quote a sentence 
or two: 

“Into the hands of the weavers come the 
raw material—the children. Our _ school 
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teachers are the weavers, and through their 
hands are passing the future citizens of the 
nation, men and women of the professions, 
fathers, mothers, yes, and the future crimi- 
nals, all are in the schools today. 

“The warp and woof of that wondrous 
fabric must be character. Only then may 
a righteous public conscience be developed 
and perpetuated. Civilization itself is only 
a matter of personal improvement. Not un- 
til character is the true and steady aim of 
the public schools will this nation become 
righteous. Here one former is worth a 
thousand reformers.” 


To the Friends of Fez 


To the many readers of our magazine who 
have generously helped the American Fon- 
douk Maintenance Committee to establish 
and carry on the work in Fez, Morocco, we 
promise as early in February as possible a 
report for 1929. The annual meeting of the 
Committee occurs January 24, at which time 
the chairman of the Committee will present 
a report for approval. A member of the 
Committee, Mr. Williams, who has been 
much in Fez during the year superintending 
the building of the new Fondouk, will arrive 
in this country in time for the meeting. 


The St. Louis Cruelty 


The cruelty inflicted upon the little dog 
in St. Louis by the heartless wretch, who 
sewed up his mouth and then abandoned 
him to his fate, is beyond anything in the 
way of torturing a dog known to us here 
in Massachusetts. There have been a few 
cases of cruelty to horses here, however, 
that would match it in brutality. 

Such deeds lead one to wonder if there 
is not now and then to be found a man in 
whose soul there burns no faintest spark 
of goodness. Let us hope if this guilty man 
be discovered he will be proved to be the 
irresponsible victim of insanity. 


From Sorrento 


In no place in Italy did we see, some eight- 
teen months ago, such well cared for horses 
and donkeys as in Sorrento. To an English 
lady, Mrs. Eddowes, much of this has been 
due. Here is the donkey that carried away 
the first prize in one of her parades. 
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Cart Horses 


ELEANOR HALBROOK ZIMMERMAN 


What do they talk of 

As they stand hitched together 
In the windy street? 

Of how hot the pavements are, 
How very tired their feet? 


Or do they speak of how 
Somewhere the winds are clean, 
With waters running cool 

In meadows, lush and green? 


Winter Care of the Horse 


THOMAS H. BARTILSON 


LTHOUGH the average farm horse is 

doing little or no work throughout the 
winter, that is no reason for the neglect 
from which many of them suffer during this 
period of the year. Proper winter care is 
just as important for work-horses as it is 
at any other season of the year. 

Horses that are idle during the winter or 
doing light, irregular work, usually do best 
when fed largely on good roughages. Such 
roughages as oat straw, corn stover, hay 
and corn silage can be used to good advan- 
tage in the winter ration, the idea being to 
keep the horse in good condition but at as 
small a feed cost as possible. 

However, in an effort to keep the ration 
as cheap as possible, it should not be so 
meager that the horses lose weight and get 
in a run-down condition. If the horse does 
not maintain reasonably good flesh on the 
roughage ration, enough grain should be 
added to enable him to do so. A quite sat- 
isfactory ration for the average thousand- 
pound, idle work-horse might consist of six 
pounds of oat straw, ten pounds legume hay 
and one pound of corn. 

Although during good weather it is quite 
satisfactory to allow horses to run out in 
the winter, they need shelter during storms 
and severely bad weather. It is a mistake 
to force horses to rough it too much when 
the weather is extremely bad. 

Although the horse is not being used 
daily, grooming is advisable and pays for 
the time it takes to do it, keeping the coat 
and body in condition as it does. 

Unless the horse is being used steadily 
during the winter, shoes are very often 
pulled. This is satisfactory unless it is nec- 
essary to work him over frozen ground or 
icy surfaces. If the shoes are pulled the 
feet should be leveled and trimmed regu- 
larly to prevent chipping, cracking and 
breaking of the hoof. 

Pregnant mares require more care dur- 
ing winter months than do open mares and 
geldings. They should not be turned out 
with the other horses for the injuries due 
to fighting and kicking among the horses 
may cause the mare to lose her colt. Her 
rations should consist largely of leguminous 
feed, high in protein and ash. Oats, bran 
and linseed meal may also be added to ad- 
vantage at times. 

Water and salt, of course, should be pro- 
vided for all the horses at regular intervals. 
If the weather is very extreme it will pay 
to warm the drinking water to moderate 
temperatures, otherwise the horses _ will 
not drink enough. The daily salt allow- 
ance is approximately three-fourths ounce 
per horse. 
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Unprepared 
FRED CORNELIUS 


T last, winter had come to the little 

adobe hut, out in the New Mexico 
mountains. The wind howled over the flat 
roof of the hut where Old Man Phelps lay. 
Sleet found its way through a crack near 
the foot of the old man’s bed. 

He pulled the wool blankets closer around 
his shoulders, and tried to go to sleep. But 
he could not sleep. He was worried. He 
had neglected his duty and the neglect had 
brought him into trouble. 

Out in a make-shift shelter, was Phelps’ 
saddle pony, shivering with cold. 

For two months the old prospector had 
planned to fix up the shelter with mesquite 
brush to keep out the cold wind. But he 
had put it off from day to day; and now 
winter had set in for good. His poor horse 
might die from his carelessness. 

The weather outside was getting colder. 
A shiver ran up the old man’s spine. He 
could stand it no longer. He got up and lit 
his lantern, then stripped off the top blanket 
from his bed and after a long search, found 
several safety pins. 

He went to the shelter and found the 
horse shivering with cold, as he had ex- 
pected. A low whinny welcomed the mas- 
ter as if the pony knew relief was coming. 
With trembling fingers, Phelps pinned the 
blanket around the poor creature and then 
went back to his bed. 

“It makes my own cover a bit light,” he 
said to himself, “but I shore got it coming 
to me for not fixing up that shelter. And I 
shore will do it tomorrow.” 

The next morning bright and early found 
Phelps hauling mesquite brush and Spanish 
dagger plants to fix up the shelter. Within 
two or three hours, the job which he had so 
long put off was finished. And the old man 
was happy. 


More than 40,000 persons joined the Jack 
London Club in 1929. The total member- 
ship reached 478,483 at the end of the year. 


Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 21 to 
26; Humane Sunday, April 27, 1930. 


A PEACEFUL SCENE ON AN IOWA FARM 


A Horse's Gratitude 
ELVA DORR 


George W. Dunn of Norway, Maine, has 
an unusual horse which knows the differ- 
ence between hay and money. 

Last summer Mr. Dunn lost a_ pocket- 
book while haying, with ten dollars in it. 
No one could find it though the search was 
kept up for many days. 

On C’:ristmas Mr. Dunn fed his horse an 
extra allowance and for his kindness re- 
ceived a present. In putting the hay into 
the crib he noticed an old dirty piece of 
leather that had been chewed on. He 
picked it up and recognized his .long lost 
pocket-book. He hadn’t much hope, but he 
pulled open the chewed corner and there 
all safe was the folded ten-dollar bill. He 
gave the horse more hay and an extra pat. 
Mr. Dunn is very kind to his animals and 
he says that some of his horses “know a 
lot.” He believes that this horse knew 
that he should confine his taste to hay 
rather than leather. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same 
and to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of annuity 
will necessarily depend upon the age of the 
donor. 


The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, president 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, director of the First National Bank of 
Boston, and Charles E. Rogerson, president of 
the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Company, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management 
of our invested funds, are a guaranty of the secur- 
ity of such an investment. 


Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for life 
than could be had with equal safety by the usual 
methods of investment, while avuiding the risks 
and waste of a will contest, and ultimately pro- 
moting the cause of the dumb. animals. 
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In the Bird-House 
ELEANOR HALBROOK ZIMMERMAN 


There’s a bird which wears a blue 
Brighter than the skies; 

Gold he wears, and crimson, too;— 
Like jewels are his eyes. 


From what country can he come, 
And what paradise his home? 


No land of which I ever heard 

Is gay enough for such a bird; 

And earth and heaven alike must rage 
Seeing him prisoned in a cage! 


Guilty or Not? 


M. J. PHILLIPS 


ILLIE” is dead, killed in cold blood, 
B by “Rover,” a beautiful big collie, his 
close friend and associate in the hearts of 
three Pennsylvania farm lads. And Rover 
was almost a fugitive from justice for a 
day within the limits of the farm, so bit- 
terly did the boys resent the killing of the 
quiet faithful pet. 

It happened in this way, the chaps had 
that morning gone to the far-side of a large 
field a full quarter-mile from home. Rover, 
as always, was with them. After they had 
been there a little while, the dog sniffed 
and began to bark at the edge of a clump 
of low growth about an old stump. It was 
not the usual bark of a dog at some fa- 
miliar object, rather, it indicated that he 
had made a discovery, a stranger about. 

“Sick him,” the usual familiar command 
from three throats on the instant. Next 
instant their hearts almost stood still; it 
was the dying shriek of their companion, 
the five-months’ old woodchuck, in the vice- 
like grip of the obedient dog. Rover laid 
the woodchuck at their feet. Then, sensing 
what was happening in the boys’ minds, 
raced away, none too soon. 

For the first time that they knew, the 
woodchuck had done what Rover always 
did, followed them, too, when they started 
out that morning. That particular phase 
of their loss added immensely to their 
grief. Then, “Puckery Nose,” the name the 
little fellow had borne in their hearts prin- 
cipally, being dead, they turned attention 
to the faithful dog, by this time apparently 
smitten with fear and out of sight. 

Of course, they found him. And he, 
knowing their tempers, avoided them as 
long as possible. It is needless to state 
what happened when they caught him. For 


the moment he was punished, and the big 


fellow laid down and took it. As devoted 
to the dog as they were, the grief of the 
boys over their loss outweighed their de- 
votion to Rover. 


How guilty is Rover? That question split 
the family into two camps. It has similarly 
split several classes in a large city high 
school. That the dog had done what he 
was told to do, none deny. He was unques- 
tionably true to his training. Did he recog- 
nize his rival in the hearts of the three 
chaps? Perhaps he was not conscious of a 
rival. Anyway, none deny that he did not 
recognize the ground hog on the instant. 
Had it been some other animal, and it had 
escaped easily while the dog hesitated, he 
would have been censured. Anyhow, he 
obeyed, and in so doing committed the mur- 
der of his friend. How guilty is he? 


OUR 
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The Common Mole 


WILLIAM ALPHONSO MURRILL 


HEN I was very small I found the 
first mole I ever saw crossing a 
road on top of the ground because tunnel- 
ing through it was too difficult a job even 
for a mole. His soft fur attracted me first; 
then his long nose and the little holes where 
his eyes should have been but were not; 
and finally his big white front claws so well 
shaped for digging. 
I took him gingerly by the short tail and 
carried him to a bank by the roadside, 


A FRIEND TO THE FARMER 


where he seemed anxious to dig; so I let 
him try his claws on the hard bank while 
I kept hold of his tail. Then I tried him on 
softer ground, pulling him back every time 
his head got out of sight. At last, I trusted 
him a little too far; the short tail slipped 
from my fingers—and in .a few seconds he 
was gone into the world of darkness he 
loved. 

In loose soil near the surface the mole 
travels very much like a swimmer, throw- 
ing the soil to one side with powerful 
strokes and lifting it in little ridges with 
his body. But, when he works deep down in 
compact soil, he cannot cast this aside so 
easily but must push it along his tunnel to 
the surface, where it is thrown up in a 
large mole-hill. 

The mole is a friend to the farmer and 
the gardener because it destroys harmful 
insects, and its fur is of fine quality. Mil- 
lions of moleskins are imported from Eu- 
rope every year; and our Oregon mole, with 
its purplish-black coat, is becoming more 
and more a favorite with the dealers. 

One of the most interesting of our species 
is the star-nosed mole, which is not often 
seen but may be known at a glance by the 
numerous short feelers which form a 
fringe around the end of its nose. In grassy 
swamps, it makes runways like the meadow 
mouse and spends much of its time above 
ground. It is active throughout the entire 
year, following earthworms, grubs, wire- 
worms, and other insects to lower levels as 
winter approaches. 

All of our moles do far more good than 
harm, the chief counts against them being 
the ridges they make while hunting for in- 
sects and the tunnels they provide for mice 
about the bases of fruit trees. Instead of 
killing the moles in a lawn, it is better, and 
often easier, to flatten their ridges with a 
roller. 

The ridges raised by the mole are his 
hunting paths, which range widely just be- 
low the sod or soil crust; his real living 
quarters being lower down, but connected 
with the shallow runways by passages slant- 
ing upward. Beds of dried grass and 
leaves are made in these underground cham- 
bers, and here the mole sleeps. In early 
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spring, nests of grass stubble and rootlets 
are constructed in enlargements in the 
hunting paths where there is warmth and 
drainage, and here the young are born. 

In our common eastern species, there are 
usually four young; in the larger western 
species only three. They are blind, naked, 
wrinkled, plump, almost shapeless little 
creatures with a very prominent proboscis; 
but so rapid is their development that in a 
few weeks they are well grown, fully 
furred, and able to make hunting runways 
of their own. 


Touching Tenderness 
E. TAYLOR 


T happened down along the river bank 

near the old swimming hole. In my en- 
joyment of the water that morning and my 
pleasure in swimming I had unconsciously 
separated myself from my youthful com- 
panions and struck out up stream alone. 

When the realization dawned on me that 
I was nearing Clegg Shoal, a mile above 
town, I had a sudden inspiration to turn 
back, and a simultaneous desire to sprawl 
myself on the big rock that jutted entic- 
ingly out from the shore. The latter desire 
predominated and I settled myself com- 
fortably in the sunshine. I had not been 
there long, however, when I was attracted 
by the sharp crackle of underbrush nearby. 
Looking up, I was startled to behold a mas- 
sive elephant tramping clumsily about, for- 
aging for his dinner, with small regard 
for the vines, leaves and twigs that he so 
carelessly and quickly pulled down and 
trampled beneath his feet. I was but a child 
at the time and I spent a moment of fasci- 
nated horror, as the hair stiffened bristle 
fashion on the top of my head, before I 
suddenly remembered that this was circus 
day and that the animals were always kept 
in Lanes Bottom, which ran down to the 
river at this point. What a relief when I 
realized that the dangerous looking mon- 
ster was but a meek old fellow turned out 
to graze. 

Quietly pulling myself to a sitting pos- 
ture, I continued to watch with interest his 
clumsy way of devouring his dinner, for he 
seemed intent on pulling down and walking 
over every green thing that he could not 
swallow. Then, quite suddenly, and so 
quickly that he stood poised in the act of 
stepping forward, he paused. At the same 
time he emitted the most peculiar sound I 
had ever heard—low, throaty, indescrib- 
able; and immediately the old trunk that 
had so recently been thrashing about among 
the foliage began slowly, carefully, even 
tenderly, to swing itself around a small 
space, as though gathering treasured tit- 
bits into a tiny heap. Finally, with great 
dignity and marked gentleness, he backed 
away, setting each heavy foot down most 
carefully until a safe distance seemed to 
have been reached, when he turned and 
was gone. 

His curious actions had so whetted my 
curiosity that I lost no time in clambering 
up the bank and approaching the spot that 
he had apparently tried so carefully to re- 
store to some semblance of order. What 
was my surprise to discover there on the 
ground an upturned bird’s-nest, the occu- 
pants of which the old mammal with awk- 
ward recklessness had dumped out, and 
then with conscientious carefulness had re- 
turned again to their tiny bed. 
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The Elephant’s Place in History 
FREEMAN H. HUBBARD 


OR thousands of years elephants have 

been the obedient servants of mankind 
in war and peace. They have assisted in 
heavy labor of all kinds, they have figured 
conspicuously in the pomp and ceremony of 
the East, and they have entertained millions 
of visitors to circuses and manageries. 

More than 21 centuries ago Hannibal’s 
army took 37 elephants along in its famous 
crossing of the Alps, utterly routing the ter- 
rified Romans, who had never before seen 
the monstrous beasts. Alexander the Great 
also used elephants in conquering the world. 

The oldest known drawing in the world is 
that of a mammoth, which was inscribed on 
the side of a cave in Spain centuries before 
the dawn of civilization. It was sealed dry 
and air-tight when a landslide closed the 
mouth of the cave, and remained unnoticed 
until a few years ago, when it was acciden- 
tally discovered by modern excavators. 

Ivory, too, has played a big part in his- 
tory. Wars have been fought over the ele- 
phant’s tusk, which is utilized for handles 
of weapons, beautiful carved ornaments, 
piano keys and innumerable other objects. 

It is only within recent years that man- 
kind has checked the wholesale slaughter of 
elephants, and today there is no spot in 
Africa (or anywhere else on earth) where 
big-game hunters are permitted to shoot as 
many as they desire. 


Active Band of Mercy Members 


PROMOTER and helper of Bands of 
Mercy in California recently received 
the following letter, signed by 
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The ‘‘Eye Dog’’ Blessing 


FRANCES X. KADOW in The Open Door 


ORE favorable tidings concerring 

man’s most faithful friend! Eye- 
dogs are a new thing and a big thing for 
the sightless. These animals display a high 
grade of intelligence, because their minds 
must be keen enough to discern possible 
danger to a charge and how to divert or 
avoid it. 

Such an animal is the means of giving a 
pair of eyes to the blind, and not only the 
opportunity to enjoy freedom of movement, 
but the pleasure of a confidence the sight- 
less one could not feel were he not ac- 
companied by his four-footed friend’s pair 
of optics, to say nothing of the sense of 
duty so resplendent in all dogs. He can 
now venture bravely and determinedly over 
a vast, previously unexplored, region of our 
city streets. 

“Elmo von La Salle,” a three-year-old, 
former police dog, imported from Germany, 
is an “Eye Dog.” Although he possesses 
many of the best qualifications for police 
service, his bright, alert eyes and vivid in- 
telligence fitted him for a more exalted vo- 
cation. 

Yet, Elmo has a clear conception of what 
his mission in life is, and he feels with 
ever increasing devotion the compelling call 
of his dog career—that is, to guard, protect, 
think and see for the master whose own 
helpless eyes have not the power to see the 
way nor avoid danger. 

Throughout Elmo’s training, the essence 
of his education was SERVICE. Respon- 
sibility was grounded deep within his con- 


thirty-one children, “your loving 
friends,” representing various 
nationalities: 

As our teacher has been tell- 
ing us so much about you, we 
feel that we almost know you. 
It is so nice of you to take the 
interest that you do in us. We 
are taking an interest in other 
children too, and are trying to 
teach them to be kind to all liv- 
ing creatures. 

In our little Band of Mercy 
we have 384 new names, who 
have all promised to keep the 
pledge. Five girls and one boy 
went downstairs to the B1 Grade 
and we got their names during 
school time, as their teacher said 
we could. The boy talked to 
them and showed them the large 
pictures and left some of the 
leaflets with the teacher to read 
to them. The gold stars which 
you sent were won as prizes by 
the two members who got the 
most names on their lists. 

We take home some of the 
leaflets and use them and bring 
them back to school and then 
take others. 

Four of our societies have 
more than thirty in them, We 
have twenty-two Bands of Mercy. 

We are so proud of the pretty 
badges you sent us. During va- 
cation we will work for more 


new names. 

We wish you a very Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New 
Year. 


MR. CHRISTENSEN AND ELMO 
: Confidence and Fidelity 


sciousness. It shaped and moulded his 
character and with constantly accumulated 
sagacity, he displayed his zeal for this 
achievement. The intelligent animal’s ac- 
tions prove beyond Zoubt his comprehension 
of the essential factors necessary to a suc- 
cessful career as an “Eye Dog.” His one 
aim is to serve the master who for the past 
fourteen years has walked in darkness. 
Never away from his charge for a moment, 
Elmo sleeps in the same room, and in the 
morning acts as a valet. Cheerfully and 
knowingly he brings articles of clothing as 
requested. 

Master and dog keep in the pink of con- 
dition, not only because of their “pep” in- 
ducing strolls, but also through their early 
morning wrestling bouts in the back yard. 
It is play with a purpose—to kee); “it. Elmo 
matches his seventy-five pounds of muscle 
and bone against his master’s one hundred 
and fifty, and, while instantly obedient to 
a command “stop,” his master must work 
valiantly to defend himself. The dog’s po- 
lice training renders his grip a_ positive 
one, not a make-believe. 

Elmo is owned by a blind business man 
of Los Angeles, whom he accompanies to 
the office, remaining with him all day. 
When the dog is taken into a café, at the 
luncheon hour, he seeks a place beneath 
a table, never intruding himself by beg- 
ging or any movement. 

The evening is reserved for long walks. 
Twenty to thirty lengthy blocks are tra- 
versed within thirty to forty minutes. The 
dog always slacks his pace about twelve 
feet before reaching the curb. Upon reach- 
ing the crossing, the dog sits upon his 
haunches while the master ascertains with 
his cane the length of the step he must take. 
At any danger or obstacle in the way, the 
dog gives warning by sitting down and re- 
fusing to go further, or by carefully pass- 
ing around the obstruction. A special har- 
ness, called a “bugle,” invented by the 
trainer, and actually constructed by sight- 
less men in Germany, is used. 

Elmo von La Salle is the possessor of 
every instinct of a thoroughbred gentleman 
and he is all of the aristocrat that his name 
implies. He does not care for the spot- 
light. He is self-effacing, never imposing 
his beautiful dog-person upon the attention 
of friend or foe. But at times he is an- 
noyed by other dogs who insist upon asking 
his business when he is working. His re- 
sentment is displayed by a menacing rumble 
coming from deep within his throat, that 
serves as an adequate warning to any mo- 
lester. When not working, Elmo is cour- 
tesy and friendliness personified. 

His bodily needs, both as to proper food 
and grooming, are faithfully attended to 
by his owner. This startlingly intelligent 
creature’s shining coat of fawn and black 
fur, clear, sparkling brown eyes, all attest 
to the care and affection of a grateful 
master. 

There are but two other “Eye Dogs” be- 
side Elmo, working in America, who were 
trained by Germany’s greatest trainer and 
the originator of the method used. In 
Germany there are thousands of them. 

These noble, four-footed humanitarians 
deserve the plaudits of the entire world. 
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The Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty members 
and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name and 
post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, a supply of special Band of Mercy literature and 
a gilt badge for the president. 


See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band 
of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Three hundred and ninety-six new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during December, 
nearly all being in schools. Of these, 129 
were in Maine, 77 in New York, 60 in Mas- 
sachusetts, 53 in Georgia, 32 in South Caro- 
lina, 21 in Pennsylvania, nine in Virginia, 
eight in Illinois, three in Syria, and one 
each in Kentucky, Mississippi, Iowa and 
Texas. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 174,347 


A Mothers’ Band of Mercy 


There was organized recently, in Chicago, 
a very unique Band of Mercy, made up en- 
tirely of mothers, thirty in number. This 
is known as the Waters School Parent- 
Teacher Association Band of Mercy. The 
president, Mrs. O. W. Geib, is chairman of 
the local humane education committee. 


Parade and Reunion in Boston 


A Band of Mercy meeting of the Roxbury 
and Jamaica Plain members, held recently, 
was preceded by a parade with drums and 
banners. A fine entertainment, interspersed 
with musical numbers, was given by the 
Band of Mercy girls who are pupils of 
Miss Dolan, a local dancing teacher. 


Helping the Wrens 
ANNA H. MORLEIGH 


SPECIALIZE in wrens,” said a kindly- 
| faced elderly man when a company was 
discussing ways and means for attracting 
and caring for birds. When questioned he 
continued: 

“T am a rural mail carrier. In the years 
of my experience, few summers have passed 
without my finding a mail box, or several 
boxes, being taken possession of by wrens. 
As soon as I discover the accumulation of 
sticks and thorns that denotes the begin- 
ning of a nest, if there is a boy in the 
household owning the box I ask him to put 
up on a nearby post a tin can or some other 
receptacle suitable for a wren’s nest; or 
I take from home a hammer, nails and a 
tin can in which an inch hole has been cut, 
and after I have nailed the can to the post 
or tree nearest the mail box, I proceed to 
tear out the nest that is being built. As a 
rule, the wrens will begin building in the 
new quarters at once, although sometimes 
a second tearing-out of the nest in the 
mail box is necessary. 

“The birds soon recognize me as a friend 
and cease scolding me when I stop with the 
mail. Any trouble I may have taken to 
help them find a home is repaid me many 
times over by the enjoyment I get from 
watching developments in the wren family 
affairs as the days and weeks go by.” 
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“And the Cat Came Back’ 
JEANETTE NORLAND 


OMACITO” was the pride of the litter. 

His fur was the softest, and his tiger- 
stripes the most perfectly patterned, while 
his great yellow-green eyes were marvel- 
ous to behold. “Tabby,” his little gray 
mother, never seemed to tire of grooming 
his shining coat, and before he was a year 
old, he far outweighed her, tipping the 
scales at exactly sixteen pounds. 

He was brought up on the “fat of the 
land,” and came to expect the best of every- 
thing—and got it. But a life of ease for 
Tomacito proved “too good to last,” and in 
his second year, an accident befell him, in- 
juring his left ear. In spite of prompt 
medical attention he never fully recovered. 

I telephoned the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and when their 
small animal ambulance arrived and the 
driver saw the beautiful Tomacito, he tried 
to dissuade me from my determination to 
have him “put to sleep.” But no, my mind 
was made up, so he finally loaded the pas- 
sive Thomas into the ambulance and re- 
ceived a handsome check to cover all ex- 
penses in conveying him to the Happy 
Hunting Ground for cats. 

A week passed, a week of loneliness— 
such as I never hope to be ‘called upon to 
endure again. A week of unconsciously lis- 
tening for his familiar scratch at the door, 
his soft purring and the feel of his big 
paws kneading my shoulder. I even missed 
the sand and dirt he tracked in on my clean 
kitchen floor. 

The gophers came and made unsightly 
holes in the smooth green lawn; a mouse ate 
the paraffin off the tops of the jelly con- 
tainers; the noisy blackbirds descended in 
swarms and disturbed the quiet of my re- 
treat with their rasping calls. The neigh- 
bor’s dogs scratched and played havoc with 
the flower-beds, barked and fought their 
battles under my window, while all the time 
I yearned for my Tomacito who had always 
kept peace and order about the grounds. 

Then came Tuesday morning: The clock 
struck four! “Meow!” Scratch! “Meow!” 
I was out of bed and at the door before the 
first sounds had died away. “Tomacito!” 
and into my outstretched arms leaped a big 
striped cyclone of a tom-cat! Sobs and pur- 
rings intermingled, tears of gladness ran 
down my face and there was mud and sand 
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But what of it? 


on my snowy nightdress. 
Tomacito was home—back from the dead— 
home in my arms—hugged to my heart! 
Then, down he jumped and into the kitchen 
he ran, tail erect and head high, “Meow!” 
and a cup of water was forthcoming! 


“Meow!” and a raw egg was _ served! 
“Meow!” and half a box of soup crackers 
were dumped upon his plate! But as soon as 
his hunger was satisfied he was back in my 
arms, purring like a buzz-saw! Not a word 
of reproach, not a cross-look—just gladness, 
glad to be home once more! 

Later, I telephoned the S. P. C. A. to get 
the story straight, and, as I had suspected, 
they had not had the heart to kill him with- 
out first trying to effect a cure. The Doctor 
had attended him each morning, and Thomas 
had purred and “showed off” his repertoire 
of clever little tricks until he had won the 
soft heart of this seemingly hard-boiled man 
of science, who thinking he had won Tom’s 
confidence, had brought him into his private 
office for further petting, and then, when an 
attendant had opened the door unexpectedly, 
Tomacito was gone! 

He had made his escape Sunday morning, 
arriving home the following Tuesday at four 
A. M. Three days and nights it had taken 
him to thread his way through the twelve 
miles of heavy traffic, through strange 
scenes, scents and dangers—with unerring 
instinct he had made his way home to those 
he loved. 

Now, the gophers have moved. Thomas, 
however, weeded out four of their number 
including Mamma Gopher herself before 
they found a new location. Mrs. Mouse and 
several of her small progeny also went to 
fatten his sleek sides. 

He seems none the worse for his “travel- 
ing experience,” though he is a little lighter 
in weight—but he could easily spare a few 
pounds. His injured ear is not yet entirely 
well, but we hope for a permanent cure. 

It may seem foolish to some to bestow 
one’s affections upon dumb animals, but 
those who love them and have been loved by 
them will know and understand. Unlike 
animals of the human variety, they do not 
scold nor reproach you, when things go 
wrong. Their love is unselfish, pure and 
undefiled, and when for any reason they be- 
come separated from those they love, their 
one aim and purpose seems to be to get back 
home. Anyway, my Tomacito is home—and 


home to stay! 


f 
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The Little Samaritan 
ELEANOR HALBROOK ZIMMERMAN 
(For a very young member of the S. P. C. A.) 


‘VE entered every gateway, 
I've knocked at every door, 
I've never found a dog so hard 
To give away before! 


I've asked at every household 
As kindly as | could: 

“Please, don’t you want a little dog? 
He's ugly, but he’s good!” 


His tail’s a wee bit crooked, 
One ear is bitten through, 

His legs are short, which should be long, 
He’s lean, and shaggy, too. 


They would not let me keep him 
Though | begged with all my might: 
But if I leave him homeless 
I cannot sleep tonight. 
* * * 


No, sir! 1 am not crying. 
The wind is cold today. 

But won't you take a little dog? 
I'm giving him away! 


You've got two dogs already, 
But another one might do? 
Oh, Mister! Never was a man 

So wonderful as you! 


Just put him in your wagon 
And take him to your farm; 

Tonight I'll know he’s sleeping 
In shelter safe and warm. 


Abraham Lincoln's Tenderness of Heart 


GUY RICHARDSON 


ERE is a new story of Abraham Lincoln’s tenderness, 

not relating to animals but to a child. I heard it at first 
hand from a Comrade of the Grand Army of the Republic 
who told it at a public gathering in celebration of the birth- 
day of Lincoln. Captain Alfred H. Knowles, now living in 
Arlington, Mass., was among the Union soldiers who entered 
Richmond on April 3, 1865, the day after its fall, when Presi- 
dent Lincoln made his memorable visit to the stricken city. 
Captain Knowles was on the street with the excited throngs 
of both white and colored people seeking to get a glimpse of 
the war president. Presently he saw Mr. Lincoln riding in 
a sort of cart which was being driven by a Negro. He also 
saw a colored mother with an infant pressed to her breast, try- 
ing to attract Mr. Lincoln’s attention. The driver did not see 
the woman, but Mr. Lincoln’s eager eye discovered her and he 
ordered the driver to stop the cart. As he did so the colored 
woman came forward as if to touch the hem of the garment 
of the great deliverer, and to seek his blessing for her child. 
Mr. Lincoln reached out his long arms, picked up that black 
baby, fondled it, and handed it back to the surprised but re- 
joicing mother. In telling that incident, I am always reminded 
of One greater even than Lincoln, who said: “Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not.” 


ADEL NACERE, A “LITTLE MEMBER” OF THE S. P. C. A. 
IN BAALBEC, SYRIA, SENDS THE PHOTOGRAPH OF 
HIMSELF AND HIS CAT TO AMERICA 


Tootles’’—My Poacher Pet 
PERCY B. PRIOR 


ONCE owned a cat—‘Tootles” by name—that was an in- 

veterate poacher, and that used to bring home young 
pheasants and partridges, rabbits and leverets (young hares), 
but was as gentle as possible with our own pets. She used 
to sleep in a Covent Garden cherry basket, and on one oc- 
casion she and the basket were used as a brooder for a clutch 
of motherless chicks. The old cat lay quiet with a benign smile, 
and the little chicks snuggling up to her made one of the quaint- 
est sights I ever saw. Neither would she leave them during the 
daytime after her first night or two with them in the basket. 
She seemed to know that they needed a protecting hand, as it 
were, just as much during the day as at night, and they would 
follow her about all over the place until they became quite big 
fowls. And ever after that Tootles seemed to have a great affec- 
tion for young chicks, who, although at first scared at their 
strange would-be friend, soon took to her, and would hop up on 
her back, and become quite happy and contented in Tootles’ 
company; and woe betide any intruder that came near the fow]l- 
yard when Tootles was about, no matter whether it was bird or 
animal, for Tootles would always show fight where young chicks 
were concerned, and they were always perfectly safe in her 
company. 
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IN THE EDITOR'S LIBRARY 


THE BEST ANIMAL STORIES I KNOW, 
John Clair Minot. 


An excellent compilation, as would be ex- 
pected of the discriminating literary editor 
of the Boston Herald. Mr. Minot acknowl- 
edges the assistance of several attendants 
at the Boston and Chelsea Public Libraries, 
but it is safe to assume that the final selec- 
tions were made by him, and the best animal 
stories he knows are surely the ones that 
all lovers of animals will wish to read. 

There are seventeen stories, represent- 
ing such well-known writers as Dallas 
Lore Sharp, Alphonse Daudet, William J. 
Long, Jack London, Albert Payson Ter- 
hune, and a dozen others. We are glad the 
book opens with Mary E. Wilkins’ unfor- 
gettable story, “The Cat,” in which the 
animal and human interest are masterfully 
interblended. A great variety of animal 
“heroes” figure throughout the seventeen 
selections, such as the fox, the whale, the 
toad, the baboon, the mule, the raccoon, the 
deer, the moose, the mare, the alligator, the 
bear, the wolf, the elephant, and, of course, 
the dog which is the subject of no less than 
three of the stories. 

The attractive frontispiece is by Charles 
Livingston Bull and the illustrated jacket 
by Harold Cue. The book is substantially 
bound in mottled green with gilt titles. 
Already it has been included in one selected 
library list. It should be in every school 
library as well as in all public libraries. 
Mr. Minot and his publishers have done 
the animal cause a distinct service in pre- 
senting such a desirable contribution. 


317 pp. $2.00. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. 


A ROSE TO THE LIVING AND OTHER 
POEMS, Nixon Waterman. 


This collection represents the best of the 
poems of the author, both those that ap- 
peared in separate volumes some years 
ago and those hitherto unpublished. Some 
of the choicest, as the title poem, do not 
relate to animals, but several of the others 
do and those who have read Mr. Water- 
man’s verse in Our Dumb Animals and all 
who love the living things of the country- 
side will be glad to find the following in 
this book: “June-Time,” with its bees and 
birds; “Memories” of “cows homeward 
roaming”; “A Robin’s Song at Daybreak”; 
“The Song of the Katydid’; two poems ad- 
dressed to the mockingbird; “A May- 
Day,” in the author’s most optimistic mood; 
and the sweet, if somewhat plaintive, 
“Farewell to the Robin.” Other tender 
lines include “Let Me Be Kind,” which 
voices the sentiment of all humanely dis- 
posed persons. 

The frontispiece shows a pleasing por- 
trait of the author. 

160 pp. $2.00. Chapple Pub. Co., Boston. 
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DECEASED FRIENDS 


Who Made Bequests to the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. and the American Humane 
Education Society in 1929 


Note:—Names of all earlier deceased friends, making 
similar bequests, appear in the issues of Our mb 
Animals for February, 1928, and February, 1929 


Mary T. Allen, Canton 

Simon Barnard, Brookline 

Eliza E. Beck, Quincy 

Clara Bennett, Fairhaven 

Annie H. Brown, Stoneham 

Mrs. Anna H. Brownell, Fall River 
Harry W. Chase, Boston 

Orrin W. Cook, W. Springfield 
Helen Cross, Lowell 

Frank L. Curtis, Natick 

Harriet R. Ellms, Scituate 
Fannie-M. Faulkner, Boston 

Helen Smith Freeman, Brockport, N. Y. 
Mary M. Gerould, Sturbridge 
Augusta A. P. Hapgood, Lunenburg 
Lucy Hathaway, Duxbury 

Anna Clifford Howard, Whitman 
Ann Mary Jelly, Brookline 

Lewis A. Leland, Brookline 

Harry D. Lewis, New York 

Louisa M. Morse, Dedham 

William F. Morse, Brookline 

Mrs. Harriette F. Nevins, Methuen 
Lucy T. Pray, Quincy 

Walter A. Putnam, Warren 

Mary A. Roberts, Boston 

Calvin F. Robinson, Winthrop 
Sarah L. Ross, Fall River 

Lucy F. Sawyer, Worcester 

Linnie P. Sewall, Boston 

Harriet M. Stetson, Salem 

Hannah C. Stevenson, Ionia, Mich. 
Dr. Frederick Tuckerman, Amherst 
Harriet I. Turner, Worcester 
Maria V. Valentine, Cambridge 
Alice W. Whitney, Medford 

Maria P. Whitney, Saugus 
Elizabeth K. Whittier, Brookline 


From Art of Thinking” 


Always remembering that animals are 
not infrequently far above human beings 
in sensibility or in the capacity for love. 


ANIMALS 


If anybody does not realize that a dog’s 
brain registers an encyclopedia of images, 
sounds, and odors as large as a dictionary 
and far better remembered, the dog’s be- 
havior will be entirely unintelligible. 


Shall I tell you what my Self thinks while 
the superior clerk holds my pen? It thinks 
that I should do my work with perfect hap- 
piness if, two hours ago, I had not seen a 
poor stray cat wandering in the drizzle with 
two frightened kittens at her side. I love 
cats as much as you hate fools. 


ERNEST DIMNET 


| 

TO OUR FRIENDS 

| In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 

Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,’’ as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to the American Humane Education Society), the sumof............................ 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 
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The Sacrifice 
FRED CORNELIUS 


T was a bitter cold night, and for the 

first time in many years, old Tom Mack. 
ley had been greatly disturbed by what he 
thought was a pair of squalling cats. But 
as a matter of fact, there was only one. 

It was too cold for the old prospector to 
get out of bed, or he would have gotten up 
and tried to shoot the disturbing cats. The 
noise came from out around the burro cor- 
ral. They squalled and spit and made a ter- 
rible racket as they climbed the corral 
fence. This was repeated at regular inter- 
vals till after midnight. About one o’clock 
the noise ceased and the old man went to 
sleep. 

The next morning, somewhat to the pros- 
pector’s surprise, the ground was covered 
with snow, hard, cold snow that was almost 
sleet. 

Then Tom remembered that he had set 
a steel trap under the corral fence to catch 
a gopher. He would go now and see if he 
had caught it. What he saw made him turn 
sick, for there, lying stretched out on the 
frozen ground, dead, was a beautiful white 
cat. 

The old man was tender-hearted, and 
wept at the sight of the poor creature. 
“How it must have suffered!” he said aloud, 
“and me thinking all the time that that 
noise was a pair of fighting cats. Well, the 
poor thing didn’t suffer in vain, ’cause I 
ain’t never going to set another trap, and 
that will save a lot of other poor critters 
from dying such a horrible death, I reckon.” 


Tribute to the Horse 


Soft lies the turf on these who find their 
rest 

Beneath our common mother’s ample breast 

Unstained by meanness, avarice or pride, 

They never cheated, and they never lied. 

They ran, but never betted on the race, 

Content with harmless sport and simple 
food; 

Boundless in faith and love and gratitude. 

Happy the man, if there be any such, 

Of whom his epitaph can say as much. 


LorD SHERBROOKE 
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